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The Christian Church Facing 
East and West 


* 


Mr. Pexixan: Jesus Christ, the hope of the world, is the theme of 
he Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches, now going 
on in Evanston. This is the first such international meeting of church 
eaders to be held in the United States. Americans thus have a unique 
ypportunity to learn at first hand about church conditions in many 
yarts of the world. We, of course, are particularly interested in the 
condition of the churches in Eastern Europe and in Asia. How is the 
shurch actually faring there? Has loyalty to the Christian cause 
liminished, or has it grown with the political, social, and economic 
shanges that have been taking place in countries like Hungary, 
Szechoslovakia, and China? What is happening to churches in other 
yarts of Europe which face the East? What are the prospects for 
he church’s future in the East? 

To discuss these and similar questions with me on the Rounp Taste, 
have three leading churchmen, each of whom has a unique vantage 
point for observing the church in the East—Bishop E. G. Gulin of Fin- 
and; Dr. Hendrick Kraemer, director of the Ecumenical Institute 
n Bossey, Switzerland; and Dr. Gerhard Brennecke, director of the 
3erlin Missionary Society. 

Bishop Gulin, your location in Finland gives you an opportunity to 
ee the way the churches are faring in the Soviet Union and in other 
Sommunist lands. How does that situation look to you? And how 
loes this affect the life and work of your own church, if at all? 


-Bispor Guin: We had a unique opportunity last summer when we 
iad a very high church official from Russia visiting Finland. It was 
he Metropolitan Nicholai from Moscow who came to visit us, invited 
y a private society in Helsinki; and he remained in our country fif- 
een days. I met this very high brother in Christ at least on six dif- 
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ferent occasions and had an opportunity to get to know how the situa- 
tion is in Russia now. He told me that there were twenty thousand 
churches full of people now in Russia in the Orthodox Church. And 
so, he says, they have ninety monasteries open and going on with 
their work; and eight theological seminaries, at which they are un- 
able to take all who apply for theological study. Lastly, he said 
that they have one spiritual academy in Leningrad. All this church 
work is going on; and all these activities are paid for by the church 
people in those twenty thousand churches. So, it seems that Lenin 
was wrong when he said that, when the one-class society will once 
appear, then there will be no need for religion or church. That is a very 
striking fact. 

Of course, the Metropolitan of Moscow too made big speeches im 
Finland. He gave lectures in four different towns about the church lite 
in Russia; and we were very much struck when he said, very many 
times, in all those lectures, that the first duty of the church is to be 
loyal to the state, because we are used to saying that the first duty of 
the church is to be loyal to Christ, its head. But, anyhow, I got the im- 
pression from the Metropolitan of Moscow that he is a very simple 
and humble Christian man himself in his personal life. 

We have very few connections with the Russian church, because 
we are Lutherans in Finland. Ninety-five per cent of the population 
is Lutheran, and the Church of Russia is Orthodox; and the lan. 
guages are quite different; we do not understand each other at al! 
They belong to the Eastern sphere of culture; we in Finland to the 
Western one. So that, if we have intercourse with each other, it i: 
only personal, and it does not at all mean anything for the church life 
of Finland to have this contact, because we live on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 

I can also happily report I have heard the Lutheran churches ir 
Estonia and Latvia are still going on and that they have 700,00( 
parish members in the Lutheran Church of Estonia and the sam 
number also in the Lutheran Church in Latvia; but the theologica 
seminaries are no longer at work, so that the growth of the ney 
ministry is almost none. 

In regard to the other churches behind the Iron Curtain I have no 
been able to look; but I have heard, for instance, that in Hungar' 
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they have been very much interested in studying the preparatory 
papers for this Evanston Assembly and that Hungary is the country 
where the interest for the Evanston papers has been the biggest in 
the whole world, proportionately. 


Mr. Peixan: Dr. Brennecke, as director of the Berlin Missionary 
Society, you see the churches in action on both sides of the Branden- 
burg Gate, which divides East and West. What is happening to the 
Christian church in Germany in these years since the war? 


Mr. BRENNECKE: That is a question which cannot be answered fully 
in such a short time as we have here; but, of course, I can try to say 
some things about this. We should look back for a moment to 1945, 
and you all know that our country was destroyed in a way we never 
experienced before. Not only were towns destroyed and buildings, 
but the whole community life had in some way come to an end. 
There was only one organization which survived—not political, not 
cultural, not industrial, not even sport organization—but it was the 
church. The church, which went through very difficult times in the 
National Socialist time and which had to face very heavy problems 
in wartime—this church was the only, I would say, community life, 
which after 1945 gave a chance to begin a new way and a new life. 

— We all in Germany, especially the church people, look back to the 
meeting in Stuttgart in 1945 at which you, Dr. Kraemer, were present, 
as I know, and at which for the first time after the war people from 
abroad came to us, Christian people, and we were able to speak with 
them, and they with us. That was a very important meeting, and that 
opened the door into the world again. 

— You all know that by the separation of Germany, even church life 
in both parts of Germany—the western part and the eastern part— 
went or had to go its own way. There are differences in the life of 
the church, though not in the very beginning of this period of which 
[ speak, but later on from 1948 in which we more and more were 
separated in Germany. There were some years in which it was very 
difficult to travel from one part in Germany to the other part, even 
for church people. But it was one of the greatest helps we had in 
that time in our life in Germany that nobody succeeded in dividing 
the church into two parts, as the people are divided. We still have, 
sven today, the one Evangelical Church in Germany; and that means 
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that this church has about, let me say, thirty-five to forty million 
members who belong to this church. Of course, they are not all active | 
members of the church; but they are baptized, and the church has_ 
a task to speak to them once again and to make it clear to them that | 
they are Christians. | 

Now in the eastern part of Germany we have, among the eighteen | | 
million population, fifteen million Protestants (that is the very big 
part of these inhabitants), only about two million Catholics, and only 
about one million free churchmen and those who do not believe in’ 
anything or anyone. That is the situation. | 

Now in those years in which we were more separated from the 
other part of Germany than we are today and in which, as you know, | 
it was not very easy for Christian people to live according to their 
faith, in this time the church experienced a strong life in many ways, 
especially in the youth groups and in the student groups. They were 
so strongly concentrated on the Bible that we got some very new 
insights into what the Bible says in such a situation as we stood in 
those years. And we all look back to this time with thanks to God that 
He helped us through, though even such a time is not without im- 
patience. Nobody knows how long he stands, and nobody knows 
how long he can hold true. When I think about what happened 
at that time, I would say that, from what we experienced in these 
years, it is the faith in Jesus Christ, and Him alone, which gave us 
the hope to go our way and to face the end. 

As you probably know, for the last year the situation has become 
better. We now have contact again, very many contacts with Western 
Germany, and, as you see from my being here, even with the churches 
in the world. But also today the church in Germany is the great help 
for all those who think that time may come as soon as possible that 
we are united again. 

Let me only point to this great rally which we just had before I 
left Germany, at Leipzig, the Kirchentag. 


Mr. Kraemer: That is in the Eastern Zone. 


Mr. Brennecke: That is in the center of Eastern Germany; that is 
quite right. And we had about six hundred and fifty thousand people, 
both from East and from West Germany, but mainly from East 
Germany, who came together to this meeting. And I must say that 
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I have never experienced such a wonderful rally, which was, as I 
said before in regard to our church life in general, based on the Bible 
and of all that we have to hear from the Bible. So, this rally was a great 
spiritual help to our Christians in both parts of Germany. 


Mr. Pevikan: Thank you very much, Mr. Brennecke. The story of 
the Leipzig rally is certainly a wonderful testimonial for the power 
of the church in your country. 

Now, Dr. Kraemer, you are more of an international Christian. 
You were a missionary in Indonesia; you are now director of the 
Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, in Switzerland, and you thus have a 
unique vantage point for seeing the world and the church from your 
particular point of view. What is the situation, for example, of the 
Christian church in Indonesia in relation to rising nationalism and 

to communism? 


Mr. Kraemer: You call me a man of some international experience 
in the field of the life of the Christian church; and to a great extent 
that is true. Therefore, permit me to pick up, for a moment, one of 
the remarks of my friend, Mr. Brennecke, who pointed, in what he 
said, to that remarkable meeting that took place in October of 1945 
in Stuttgart. This is one of the most memorable meetings which I 
ever attended in my life; and it is a good means to illustrate the 
general condition of the Christian church at the present time, because 
I have had the opportunity to live through not only the second World 
War but also the first World War, for I was then also a man used for 
international contacts. I remember very clearly that during the first 
World War the Christian churches were entirely confused about the 
position which they had to take. They really had no clear ideas about 
their attitude toward the war, toward their own nationalisms, toward 
their own state. And it took us at least two years to get Christians 
really together after the war to talk with each other as Christians in 


confidence. 


Mr. Perrxan: This is difficult, is it not? 

| Mr. Krazmer: Very difficult. But immediately after the second 
World War, we came together in Stuttgart. It took us only a few 
hours; we found each other immediately, because not only were we 


deeply humbled by all our experiences but the churches had learned 
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something. During the second World War the churches really had 
grown to a very great extent in real Christian consciousness and in 
defining their attitude and in taking a clear position, and by that in 
gaining a deeper insight in the implications of the Christian faith. 
That was the reason that we could find each other, although as a 
Dutchman I had something to say to my German brothers; and my 
friend, Pierre Maury, from France really had something to say to his 
German brethren—-and we said it very frankly—nevertheless, we were 
united after some hours, and then a declaration was born which I 
believe is still one of the best declarations which has come from an 
ecumenical meeting. I wanted to say this in regard to the remark 
of Dr. Brennecke. 

I would like now to say a few words about Indonesia, which is 
a part of the world which I know rather intimately. I would say, in 
the first place, that the great political change which has come over 
the whole of Asia has also deeply affected, of course, Indonesia. 
It has caused a deep transformation not only in the political field but 
especially also in the field of the Christian church, because the 
churches in Indonesia, which were suddenly bereft during the war of 
all help of missionaries of whatever nationality, had to find their 
own way in a very difficult time, because the Japanese occupation 
was really a very great testing time for them. 

Then it turned out that there was much quality in these churches 
—far deeper a quality than most missionaries had ever believed that 
there would be. At the present time, although everybody knows from 
the newspapers that the political situation in Indonesia is not very 
stable, nevertheless the situation at present for the Christian church 
is, in many respects, very bright. It is very bright from this point of 
view: So far as I know from my experience there has never been 
such a great opportunity. This is true also among the Moham- 
medans, because Indonesia is mainly a Mohammedan country. 


Mr. Perixan: Ninety per cent, is it not? 
Mr. Kraemer: Yes, more than 90. 
Mr. Pevrxan: More than 90? 


Mr. Krarmer: More than 90 per cent in Indonesia are Moham- 
medan; and many of them now are open, in a way, to the presentation, of 
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the Gospel, which has never been possible before, because they feel 
that their country is in a crisis and that in this crisis they need a 
spiritual foundation. They have somehow a feeling that that spiritual 
foundation might be a Christian foundation. Therefore, I call the 
prospect bright, although, on the other side, we must not forget 
that they had a very dangerous time, because to live in an independent, 
modern Asian state which is overwhelmingly Mohammedan means 
simply that you will face, within the next years, the question whether 
that will become a Mohammedan state. Then the Christians would 
have to face quite new problems, and they are already preparing 
themselves for that. 


Mr. Perixan: You men have been considerably more optimistic 
about the situation of the church than many observers tend to be; 
and I wonder whether it would be fair to ask you whether that esti- 
mate is truly accurate? First, Bishop Gulin, you were very glow- 
ing in your description of your own church life. Has your church 
complete freedom of activity? Is this spiritual vitality which you 
describe really part of the lay life of your church for the Christian 
people? Or is this just something in the organization? 


Bishop Guin: We can speak about a new church activity in the 
Lutheran Church of Finland but not on the old lines of life. God 
has given us something quite new. We have been praying for a 
spiritual revival for our people, and God has answered our prayers in 
that way in that we have a new revival but of a quite new quality— 
namely, a social revival, so to say, and in this the lay people are very 
active. We have now in Finland more than ten thousand commis- 
sions in the parishes, which deal with the social questions in their own 
midst. That means that the activity is immensely grown from the times 
previous to the war. 

Secondly, I could tell that, for instance, in the radio listening the 
religious program on the radio is widely listened to. It is the second 
choice among our people. 


Mr. Petixkan: About how many people listen to it on a Sunday? 


Bisnop Gutin: There has been a Gallup exploration about that; 
and they say that one million people, that means 25 per cent of the 
population of Finland, listen every Sunday to the church services. 
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Mr. Pevikan: That is wonderful. 


Bisuop Guin: Of course we have very many problems too in our 
church, and one is to bring the labor groups into an active part in the 
church life and the responsibility for the parish work. Labor has 
been in the periphery until now, but we are doing our utmost to 
bring labor in. 

Mr. Petixan: Dr. Brennecke, this Kirchentag, which you described, 
this great rally of six hundred and some thousand Germans from 
East and West, is it a manifestation of Christian fellowship, or is it 
a voice of German nationalism and desire for unity? Is it both? 


Mr. BrenneckeE: I would say very definitely this is a Christian mani- 
festation which is based on the belief in Jesus Christ and which finds 
quite new ways to express itself now in these days. Of course, such a 
rally has its political effect in a second level, I would say, as all church 
activity has its political meaning though we often do not know how this 
will work. Of course, in this way you can say that this was a demon- 
stration for the unity of German people, but only in this second line. 
You must understand this rightly, because the main concern of all those 
who came—often a very long way—was to express their Christian faith; 
and you know that this whole rally was a rally of lay people. Of 
course, some pastors were among them too, but it was a movement of 
lay people. 


Mr. Petrxan: Dr. Kraemer, these men have been describing their 
particular situations. How does the general situation look to you 
from your central point of view in Switzerland? 


Mr. Krarmer: If I have to put it very shortly, then I would say 
in the first place that, more and more, at any rate outside America, the 
churches and the responsible people in the church are realizing the 
fact that the church is in a minority position. I mean by that that 
the church knows that it can build only on that kernel of the church 
which is really dedicated and fully conscious of what the aims and the 
task of the church in this world are. 

In the second place, in relation to what Bishop Gulin has said, one 
of the most hopeful factors is the ongoing awakening among the 
laity in the sense not only that they become better church members, 
because by becoming better church members it may be that the world 
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is not affected at all, but that they are feeling that they are just that 
part of the church which ought to be the manifestation of the church 
in the ordinary life of the world. Therefore, I personally see in this 
development of the whole laity subject, as it is also taken up in the 
program of Evanston, one of the most important matters which should 
interest the World Council of Churches. 


Mr. Perixan: Would it be fair to say, then, brethren, that what you 
are saying is that you have some anxiety but that you also have some 
overwhelming hope over the condition of the Christian church, East 
and West? 
_ You see lay people becoming more conscious of their dependence 
on the grace and mercy of God. You see how in sections the destruc- 
tion of earthly hope gives them a sense of independence and release. 
You see the danger as certain non-Christian forces take control of 
education and communication. And J am sure that it would be fair 
to say too, for all of us, that we believe that the Evanston Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, demonstrating the unity of the 
Christian church across national and political lines, has a word of 
comfort and of genuine hope in Christian fellowship for brethren, 
East and West, vary though we may in many other ways. What that 
word of comfort and hope is we certainly hope can be heard here 
and throughout the holy Christian church. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR CHRISTIAN WITNESS 
IN EAST GERMANY* 


By H. GUNTHER JACOB 


Delegate to the Assembly of the World Council of Churches from Germany 


The question is how far there is 
real freedom for the life of the 
churches today in East Germany. By 
East Germany we understand the 
land situated between the border of 
the zone and the Oder-Neisse line 
and officially designated as the Ger- 
man People’s Republic. To answer 
this question, it may suffice to con- 
sider the life of our Evangelische 
Landeskirche (Official Evangelical 
Church), since, compared to this 
body, other churches like the Meth- 
odist and the Baptist represent very 
The number of 
those still belonging organizationally 


small minorities. 


to a Christian confession in our 
country may well be estimated at 
80 per cent at least of the total popu- 
lation. We have to be content with 
estimates here, for our authorities 
do not release official statistics con- 
cerning religious affiliation, and the 


* From a speech delivered to the Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches, 
August 20, 1954. 
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churches themselves are not allowed 
: 


to work out statistical material for 
their own use. Furthermore, we shail 
answer the question we have posed! 
with only the present situation in| 
the summer of 1954 in mind. The. 
different stages in the history of 
the strained relations between church 
and state since 1945 will therefore not 
be outlined here. This history was 
rich in dramatic conflicts culminating, 
in the spring of 1953. The period in: 
which the life of the churches was} 
deeply scarred by harsh measures oni 
the part of the state administration, 
by ideological propaganda in schools, 
and universities, by party courses an 

public meetings, and by a skilfully 
planned press campaign will not be 
dealt with here. This period came ta 
an end in the middle of last yean 
when the “new line” was pro 
claimed. We gratefully acknowledgg 
that the promises made at that tim 
to the churches have been fulfilled 


up to now. That is why things are 
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much easier for the churches under 
the new policy than they were even 
eighteen months ago. It is impor- 
tant to stress this change. Press 
coverage of the campaign against the 
churches tended to persuade public 
opinion abroad that our existence as 
Christian churches was unbearably 
difficult. Truth requires that we op- 
pose those erroneous statements 
under the present circumstances. The 
situation we live in is neither sen- 
sational nor dramatic. 

However, we cannot confine our 
answer to the question about the 
possibilities for Christian witness in 
East Germany only to the practical 
life of our church communities at 
the present moment. Whatever be 
the outward manifestations of the 
confrontation of church and state, 
we must go to the heart of the mat- 
‘er. Our state does not intend to 
continue monopolizing the churches 


or giving them at least preferential 


‘reatment because of their cultural 
“unctions, as had been the case in 
e Germany of the flourishing 
Christendom of throne and altar” 
4 to 1914. Our state does not in- 
‘end either to remain strictly neutral 
oward all religious and ideological 
troups or to be equally loyal and 
‘olerant with them. Separation of 


_ and state as practiced in East 


Germany does not imply that the 
state, as a religiously indifferent 
body, simply abolishes monopolies 


formerly held by the church. Nor 


does it imply that the state grants 
the church, within the framework 
of the law, all the privileges which 
any religious group may expect from 
a government that renounces in 
principle the supervision, if not the 
streamlining, of the ideological con- 
victions of its citizens. In this sense 
our state is neither neutral nor ob- 
jective. Our state consciously em- 
braces the Communist ideology. It 
has a clear-cut program and a 
definite goal: to establish step by 
step the Communist social order. It 
is common knowledge that the Com- 
munist ideology does not hold the 
place of a personal Weltanschauung 
of a few citizens; it does appear as 
a dogma which cannot bear any 
opposition voiced by people of a 
different conviction. Adherents to the 
Communist dogma must therefore 
be intolerant of anybody who does 
not acknowledge its absolute rele- 
vance in matters of life and death. 
They must be particularly intolerant 
of us Christians who are bound in 
faith to God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Spirit and 
can never approve of the Communist 
dogma, if we do not want to be- 
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tray our Christian faith. The Com- 
munist dogma is faith in mankind’s 
self-redemption through definite so- 
cial progress and hope for the ulti- 
mate this-worldly paradise, called 
“the classless society” and achieved 
by the proletariat as the redeemer of 
mankind. The Christian dogma is 
faith in Jesus Christ, the redeemer 
of the world, who was crucified for 
us and rose from the dead, and hope 
for the consummation of His King- 
dom on the day of His Second 
Coming. It is impossible to believe 
in both our Christian dogma and 
in the Communist dogma, which 
reduces God to a product of a 
primitive mankind’s anxieties and 
Jesus Christ at best to a revolutionary 
who tragically failed. It is an either- 
or proposition for any single-minded 
person. The adherents to the Com- 
munist dogma themselves recognize 
the incompatibility, and we as Chris- 
tians cannot but be grateful for their 
awareness. The gulf cannot be 
bridged. There can be no synthesis 
between the Communist ideology 
that developed into a fanatical reli- 
gion and our Christian faith. It is 
only logical that the author of a 
widely circulated pamphlet entitled 
Communist and Religious Moral 
should sum up his remarks in the 
attitude of the Orthodox Church in 
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the U.S.S.R. despite his appreciation © 


for its political loyalty, in these 


terms: “Religion [i.e., our Christian 


faith] was and remained a reac-_ 


tionary ideology. The servants of 
the Church, preaching faith in God 
act detrimentally; they sow unscien- 
tific concepts in the hearts of the 
faithful and are opposed to the fight 
for communism.” 

We must keep in mind the full 


weight of this sentence if we are to 


grasp the situation of the Christian 


church in those countries where the © 


Communist ideology is at work and 


presses for ultimate victory. This 


sentence of the unscientific and 


noxious nature of the Christian faith — 


indicates 


the tension which each 


Christian church must withstand 


under a regime whose only motiva- | 


tion for political, economic, and cul- 


tural action is the fulfilment of the | 


Communist program in all realms of | 


life. Such a regime will accept in 


Christianity merely a summary of in- 


dividual religious convictions to be 


permitted in the realm of the inti-_ 


mately private life. According to- 


official statements, the government 
has no intention of attacking those 
individual religious convictions, pro- 
vided the believers accept the Com- 
munist practice and refrain from 


stirring up public opinion by their 
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confession of faith and their be- 
havior. The state does not want to 
take any administrative measure 
against the Christian churches. The 
Communists believe the existence of 
the Christian religion to be so en- 
tangled with certain stages of socio- 
logical evolution that education out 
of those backward stages by gradual 
scientific and ideological propaganda 
will necessarily eliminate the basis of 
/ existence of the Christian churches. 
This explains why the real conflict 
between church and state breaks out 
over the problem of catechism and 
Christian education. 

What has been 
clear that the soil on which the 


said makes it 


Christian communities live is vol- 
canic soil. However, there are not 
always volcanic eruptions. There 
are also periods of relative stability 
‘during which the state postpones 
jattaining a goal on tactical grounds 


sand stops a necessary development 
from pragmatic considerations. It is 
‘at this point that the church has 
great opportunities for which she is 


‘grateful. On the one hand, the 


confession and her missionary task; 
she can never water down the Chris- 


bellishment of family life. On the 
other hand, the church will be care- 
ful not to start on her own conflicts 
with the state and to seek martyr- 
dom. Our church knows all too well 
that the adherents to the 
munist party challenge the vitality 
of her faith, the power of her love, 
the authenticity of her hope and her 


Com- 


readiness to suffer. As Christians we 
know very well that we have to in- 
terpret such a challenge as coming 
from the living God, the Lord of 
history, questioning us about the 
authenticity of our Christian life. 
Such challenge cannot be met by 
moral indignation and political ac- 
tion, crusading and tenacious defense 
of questionable Christian positions. 
Such a challenge forces the Christian 
community to go the way of spiritual 
renewal, beginning with the founda- 
tions of the Christian faith. Chris- 
tian fellow-travelers of all shades are 
doomed to abandon the course. The 
threadbare decoration of a _ once- 
fashionable traditional Christianity 
that accompanied a bourgeois educa- 
tion breaks down under such a chal- 
lenge. In the last analysis our Chris- 
tian church has no reason for com- 
plaint or accusation, but it has plenty 
of reason for thankfulness to the 
Lord who summons His flock out of 
drowsiness. We remember here the 
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spiritual insight the church was 
given through the Kirchenkampf 
which Hitler unchained and the 
ecumenical importance which the 
“theological declaration,” elaborated 
in 1934 by the Barmen Synod, gained 
for many churches throughout the 
world. Today again we are allowed 
to tell about the blessing which a 
church withstanding such a tension 
may be bestowed with when it 
accepts the call to total loyalty to the 
Lord and to unconditional and long- 
suffering service to men. 

Luther said somewhere that times 
of temptation are times of blessing 
for the church of Jesus Christ. It is 
with this insight in mind that the 
experiences of a witnessing church 
in her confrontation with the gov- 
ernmental, political, and cultural 
power of the Communist ideology 
must be interpreted. It then be- 
comes evident that our way through 
the dark is illuminated by the light 
signals of divine promise. It may 
also be understood then when we 
say that the Christian community in 
the East, weak though its spiritual 
power may be, is in many respects 
more mature than the Christian com- 
munity in those countries where it 
enjoys, in a friendly atmosphere, an 
undisputed existence safeguarded by 
habit and tradition. 
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We cannot ultimately answer the 
question as to the possibilities for, 
and limits to, Christian witness in 
East Germany, without mentioning 
the difficulties which are particularly 
acute today. They are the following: 


1. The state schools, which all 
children without exception must at- 
tend, are explicitly based on the 
Communist creed. In particular, 
natural history, biology, and past 
and present history are taught ac- 
cording to the materialistic ideology. 
Each teacher is bound to manifest 
himself as a functionary in the sery- 
ice of the powerful workers’ and 
peasants’ class. The students apply- 
ing for examination must present @ 
curriculum vitae of their own, proy- 
ing their social activities, ie., their 


the 


youth organization. Under these cir- 


activities within Communist 
cumstances all children who have 
been brought up at home in the 
Christian faith have constantly to 
face deep inner conflicts at school. A 
proposal by the church to have its 
dismissed. The 


church may organize, on its own 


own school was 
account, extracurricular religious in- 
struction for the children of Chris- 
tian families, but it is evident that 
in- 


such a limited instruction is 


capable of shaping the total life of | 
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the children through the teaching of 
the Gospel. Imagine a child who 
learns in his religious instruction 
class that God is the creator of the 
world, whereas at school he is as- 
sured of the scientific knowledge 
that the world is a material thing and 
as such without beginning or end. 
2. The possibilities for missionary 
service in public are very limited. 
Official the 
church of the possibility to carry out 


regulations deprive 


her missionary task as she is re- 
quested to do and to utilize theater, 


‘movies, press, and meeting places 


not owned by the church, factories, 
and literature on a free-book market. 
This means that we are actually re- 
duced to work within the walls of 
the church and through the few 
church weeklies of a small circula- 
tion. It must be taken into regard 
that in former times the church was 
never obliged to secure assembly 
halls of her own besides the sanc- 
tuaries because she had free access 
to public buildings. Now, when 
halls are necessary, construction of 


such buildings is of course most dif- 


| ficult in a war- and poverty-striken 


) country. 


3. Professional life is largely de- 
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pendent on governmental offices, not 
only for officials, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the police force, but also 
for workers and peasants, for shop- 
keepers and doctors, for artisans, 
technicians, and artists. The church 
members are thus under heavy ideo- 
logical attack. This is particularly 
true for young people. You will un- 
derstand that many people who 
would like to be Christians are 
driven into a conflict which they 
cannot ultimately sustain. This is 
why there are some church mem- 
bers, mostly young ones, who change 
allegiance one day. There are also 
those who dissociate themselves from 
the church because they do not wish 
to draw attention to themselves. 
These are desertions which we, hu- 
manly speaking, certainly under- 
stand. 

Difficulties of this kind remind 
the church of the emergency situa- 
tion in which we live. Under these 
circumstances it is a great help to 
experience intercession. It is the 
same service the primitive church in 
Jerusalem did the Apostiles when she 
prayed: “Grant to thy servants to 
speak thy word with all boldness” 
(Acts 4:29). 
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